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OF THE | 
IMPORTANCE or rus TRADE 
BETWEEN 


GREAT BRITAIN awd RUSSIA. 


NATIONAL. glory and power are the 
4% reſult of many cauſes, ſome of 
which are in conſtant operation, and 
others are variable, F dependent on times 
and circumſtances, and reſtrained by the 
ſeveral principles and ſeveral talents of 
thoſe who ſit at the helm of government. 
The whole importance of the Britiſh na- 
tion conſtantly and viſibly reſults from 
| B the 


W 
the nature of her ſituation, the power of 
her fleets, and the extent of her com- 
merce. 


Theſe are the cauſes, whoſe con- 


ſtant operations eſtabliſh her conſequence 
in every part of the world. While all 


other cauſes contribute to ſtrengthen theſe, 


while the miniſters and people endeavour 


to extend the energy of theſe, ſhe will ad- 


vance with great rapidity to all the ſplen- 


dour, opulence, and happineſs, which 
the vigorous exertion of ſo uniformly 


conſpiring cauſes can produce. Her ſitua- 


tion demonſtrates the neceſſity of eſtabliſh- 
ing a powerful fleet, and the neceſſity of 
maintaining and manning this fleet, equally 
demonſtrates the neceſſity of protecting, of 


encouraging, of extending our foreign com- 
merce. On this ultimately, as on its baſis, 


Britain has hitherto raiſed, and muſt con- 


tinue to raiſe her glory. 


I i | Liberty 


ſ 


| (C873 * 
Liberty and commerce are the charac- 
teriſticks of the Britiſh nation, and who- 
ever thinks of us as of a people, as natu- 
rally thinks of our conſtitutional liberty 


and extenſive commerce, as we think of 


eaſy politeneſs, and of infiduous ambition, 
when we think of the French. Hence 
one of their moſt celebrated authors, cited 
by the late excellent writer Abbé Raynal, 
though talking on a different ſubject, has 
faid, That it is good to preach the goſpel" ta 
vage nations ; for if they were to learn no 
more of the Chriftian religion, than what 


= would teach them ta gu clothed, it would be 


of great ſervice to the Engliſh manufattures. 
Which, though intended by both as a far- 
caſm on our commerce, ſufficiently denotes 
what they thought of its activity and ex- 
dent. | 4 8 


Not the wideſt expanſe of oceans, nor 
the oppoſite extremes of heat and cold, 
B2 nor 


nor the moſt dangerous ſituations of place, 
can affright the enterprizing ſpirit of the 

Britiſh traders: Could we but ſoar in ima- 
gination into the immenſe regions of ſpace, 
that are above the boundaries of this earth, 
the genius of Britain would point out to us 
the- extent of our commerce, as the great 
Scipio, in a viſion from the ſame ſpace, but 
in a different ſenſe, pointed out to his grand- 
fon the utmoſt limits of the Roman em- 
pire-and Roman glory. The cold of the 
frigid zone, and the heat of the torrid 
zone, were . unſurmountable barriers | to 
the ambition of Rome, in the North and 
South, while the Atlantic circumſcribed 
her attempts on the Weſt ; and Ganges 
not only bade defiance to her arms, but 
likewiſe ſet a boundary to her renown in 
the Eaſt. The countries, which the Ro- 
5 mans deſpaired of ever reaching, I do not 
ſay with their arms, but with their very 
name and reputation, form but the centre 


of 


133 
of the Britiſh | commerce. Every wind 
that blows wafts riches to ſome of our har- 
bours, and every foreign nation equally 
dreads the approach of our armed veſſels in 
time of war, and admires the riches and the 
multitude of our commercial fleets in time 


of peace. 


But among theſe, how great ſoever may 
be their importance in the aggregate, which 
is certainly very great, all are not equally 
 1important—all need not be equally the ſub- 
ject of our concern, and of our ſolicitude. 
Some contribute to the ſplendour of the 
public at large, aud to the luxury of indi- 
viduals; the influence of their commodi- 
ties are ſeen, are felt, are extolled by every 
one; while others bring along with them 
much more important articles; articles, 
which, without dazzling the eye of indi- 
viduals by their beauty, or without calling 
their attention by immediate uſe in private 
| "23 -- life, 


life, communicate. to * nation chi 
ſtrength and vigour, which i Is neceſſary to 
| maintain her dignity At home, to ſecure 
her confidence abroad; to defend her friends, 
and intimidate her focs ; I wiſh, indeed, that 
| this were but commor 


j 


toric, equally applicable to every branch of 


our multifarious commerce, and that every 


part of it abounded with articles equally im- 
d not exaggerate were I 


portant; nay, + t 
to ſay, equally nec flary for our very exiſtence 
a free nation. Still the 
country, whence alone this important, this 


as a trading or a: 


2 4 commer ce flows through many 


channels into Great Britain, has, theſe few 
years paſt, ſeeined, I know not how, to lie 
under a cloud/of diſgrace, and to be ſnatch- 
ed from the warmth of our friendſhip by a 
mit of ſuſpicion.— Ruſſia.— Our preſent 
commercial connections with Ruſſia, and 
our preſent political ſuſpicions of Ruſſia, 


. the ſteady conſideration of every en- 
courager 


F * 


place parade of rhe- 


(7) 
| coutuger of commerce, and a . nd 
10 this * Maw sata iow! 
f 8 
1 . alin nad in therciecletifen my 
Pr wate friends, 2 and I now. venture to de- 
clare to the public, that of all che ſeveral 
| hranghee: of commiaree which. aan this 


E 1 cotdetied: | pig all a as 
our trade to Ruſſia. Lop off this, and all 
others will fade, and will, for a while, loſe 

_ all their; vigour. Nor thall I ftand in ed 
1 of long argument to erince Fs 7 Ai 8112 
The mere bontecbphttn of our connec- 

. tion with Ruſſia, will ſatisfy the moft un- 
| enlightened readers of the truth of my aſ- 
| ſertion. The comprehenfive. influence of 
„ this trade, is too great to be juſtly eſtimated 
by thoſe, who have not the leiſure or the 
opportunity to conſider it all at once. If 1 


—ů— —— 


can collect into one point of view, and pre- 
| e bent 


. 
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ory. JW 
Kent to my readers, in a bes, abe 1.20 the 
ſeveral branches which circulate public bes 
nefit, from this ori iginal ſource, I flatter 


? myſelf they will be impreſſed with the fame 


notions of their importance, with which I 
am impreſſed myſelf. - In order to this 1 
will, as briefly as poſſible, conſider the na- 


ture of the imports and exports of this 


trade, and what beneficial influence natu- 


Ee reſults from them. 


We owt "I Ruff ned in 
this kingdom, at leaſt, | 


iſt, 82,420,000 Pounds of iron, 


and. 3,168,000 Pieces of deal. 


3rd. 65,390,000 Pounds of hemp, 
4th. 28,400,000 Pounds of flax. 
th. 41, 624,000 Pounds of tallow. 


Sthly. To theſe we may add many other 


ung ie, which both Fantribngs to 


| * A pound ee | 


+ Each piece of deal will average 9 feet in 
length, and one and a half inch in thickneſs, 


2 1 5 
pe "2 1 23 
„ 3 4 


ths, in, 


the comforts: of private life, e End 4. 


terials, without which 
of our manufactories could with 
great difficulty ſubſiſf. 


moſt abundant'r 


The 82,42 0,000 pounds of iron, are em- 
Piel in building houſes, in the con- 
ſtruction of every kind of wheel carri- 
age, in the greateſt part of our domeſtic 
utenſils, in anchors for our large ſhips, and 
in the many tons of 1 iron work that are ne- 
ceſſarily employed in the ſeveral parts of 
1 15 


The 3,168, 000 deals are Pg in- 
to our harbours, and are then partly di- 
vided among all the inland towns and vil- 


lages of the kingdom, for 5 building of 


houſes, and are partly retained in the har- 
; bours, for the augmenting and repairing 
our fleets, 
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and neat, convenient, habitations ariſe in 


their 


6 10) | 


The univerſal conſumption of iron and 


deals muſt evince the neceſſity of importing 


them; for any ſcarcity of theſe articles 
will infallibly increaſe the price of the nd © 


uſeful conveniences of life, and will, 


the ſame time, raiſe the expences of 8. f 


moſt magnificent buildings, and. of the 
humbleſt cottages ; of the firſt rate men 


of war, and of the ſlighteſt ſkifts, ſo that 
it is hard to determine whether the loſs will 
be more grievouſly felt in our domeſtic eaſe | 


and magnificence on land, or in our dignity | 


and importance at ſea. 


It is owing to the cheapneſs of theſe ar- 
ticles, imported in ſuch quantities, that new 
| ſtreets, I may ſay, new towns, ſtart up on 


all fides, like ſudden buildings in fairy 
lands, at every out· let of this metropolis. 


The face of the country is changed; the ru- 


inous uncleanly buildings are pulled down, 


c 


* 
* 


£24: 3 | 
their ſtead. Every one whoſe heart is ex- 


panded with benevolence; will view tle 


happy change with pleaſure j and every one 
who knows the ſource of this change, will 


bleſs the country, whoſe produce thus am- 
| m contributes to man his on. p 


On {onda the e n of 
65,300,000 pounds of hemp imported 
into this kingdom, an Engliſhman imme- 


diately refers to the uſe of this article, like- 


wiſe to the rigging of our ſhip ,—This, to 
be fure, is a moſt important uſe, without 
which neither our ro 


quence, without which, the nation would 
loſe many ſources of its dignity, and many 


_ guards of its ſafety, 


2 ; ; : 
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One year's importation of hemp from 


Ruſſia, is ſufficient to rig out 350 men 


of war of the firſt rate, or, of conſequence, 
many numerous fleets of merchant veſſels. 


But 


1 navies nor our com- 
mercial fleets could ſubſiſt; and; of conſe- 


.. ˙ . 4 
: 
- 


| tion. 
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n object of the firſt magnitude to 
ae nation, does not engroſs the whole uſe 
o this excellent ommodity. To mention 
the many manufactories, which indiſpenſa- 
bly call for it, the great conſumption made 
in the detail ſervice of land carriages, and all 


the neceſſary, though minute, uſes of it in 


* Private n the 3 would 
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And a dog the next article which I have 


the conſtruction of our navy, ffill it is a 


kindred article to the hemp, and deſerves 
the moſt hearty encouragement of all who 
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The 28,400,000 pounds of flax, are ma- 
auſaRtured Into mairy millions of yards er 
every kind of excellent linen, both for our 
own domeſtic — and for en 1 — 


| The 


TW 1 | 
The late treaty of commerce has fully 
convinced thoſe, who might have been ig- 
norant of it before, how greatly we ſurpaſs 


our neighbours, in the linen manufactories. 


As ſoon as the French were allowed to wear 
them, with a diminution of their duties, the 
demand for them immediately ſurpaſſed the 
molt ſanguine expectations of the Britiſh 
traders. The price of the manufacture roſe 
in our home conſumption, and if aceident- 
ally Ruſſia had kept back the 28,400,000 


” pounds of flax, imported that year, the na- 


tion at large would either have been de- 
prived of the benefit reſulting from the ex- 
portation, or almoſt every individual would 
have been compelled to pay an exorbitant 
price for the neceſſary articles of their cloth- 
Ing. 


Whether we con ſider the Iriſh as our ri- 
_ vals, or more modeſtly look up to them as 
our maſters, in this excellent manufactory, 

| Atte 1 
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this we may be convinced of, that if * 


were deprived of the millions of pounds of 
flax, annually imported from Ruſſia, our 
want of materials, added to the ſuperiority 


of their manufactures, and the low pay of 


their artificers, would irrecoverably tranſ- 
fer the greateſt part of our linen trade to 
the ſiſter kingdom. 


_ The tallow, pitch, and tar, which we 
import from Ruſſia, are likewiſe commodi- 
ties, without Which the price of almoſt 
every manuſactory would be increaſed. 


Theſe commodities being cheap in them- 


ſelves, and being conſidered as the very 
loweſt articles in the economy of domeſtic 
life, the importance of. them is not ſuffici- 
ently attended to by ſuperficial obſervers, 
Let the trade of Ruſſia be interrupted but 
one year; let the 41,624,000 pounds of 
tallow be exported to other places, the af- 
fluent men of pleaſure will feel the ſhock 

communicated 


„„ 

- communicated to trade, while thouſands of 
induſtrious manufacturers will literally beg 
their bread. The exorbitant price of can- 
dle-light, added to the redoubled taxes on 
day-light, will make the gain of ſhort days 
inſufficient to the maintenance of their 89 
milies. 


Now, tc theſe neceſſary imports from 
Ruſſia, let us add the advantage of our ex- 
| ports thither, and we ſhall more clearly ſee 
the importance of our commercial connec- 
tion with her. 


The articles of exportation to Ruſſia are 
ſo numerous, that there is hardly any one 
kind of commodity which we do not export 
| thither. Nay, many articles imported raw 
from thence, are again exported to them | 
from our manufactories. The dry falters 
import into their ſeveral harbours, upwards | 
of 100,000l. value of ſundry commodities 
_ annually ; 


n 

annually.; hardwaremen and jewellers 
jo, oool. add to this above 12, oool. value 
in watches and clocks; 28, oool. value in 
furs, upwards of 80, oool. in more obſcure 
manufactures of Great Britain, and 500,000 
pounds of tin, with 2,680,000 pounds of 
lead from our own mines, But, above all, 
the woollen, . and the linen and cotton ma- 
nufactories, are · * wh this com- 


merce. 
The Ruſſians buy of us annually, up- 
wards of 500, 00 arſhines of bays, cal- 
 limancoes, camblets, and white cottons ; ; 
170,000 arſhines of ordinary and fine 
cloths, 200,000 arſhines of cotton, velvets, 
velverets, druggets, flannels, phlu g. and 
4 ſhag, and 599,000 arſhines of ſhalloons and | 


tabourets. | 


But nothin g will give a clearer notion of 
the preciſe value of our exportations to 
Ruſſia 


* An arſhbine, 28 inches. 


G ) 

Ruſſia, than to add here a liſt of thoſe ar- 
ticles, which we export to Peterſburgh 
alone. I ſhall extract it from the travels 
of tlie Rev. William Coxe, an ingenious 
priter, who has lately favoured the public 
with the moſt accutate accounts that have 
hitherto appeared, of the Muſcovite empire. 
It cannot fail of gaining the attention of 
the commercial readers of every denomina- 
tion and as I cannot obtain any accurate 
accounts of our exports, either to Peterſ- 
burgh, or to any other harbour of Ruſſia, 
of later date than the year 1777, it will 
convey ſome intelligence to every one, of 
the importance of this trade, who con- 
ſiders, that in the year 1777; we only em- 
ployed 366 ſhips in our trade with Peterſ- 
burgh, and that now we employ no leſs than 
| Fro to Peterſburgh, and 330 to _ other 
' harbours of Ruſſia. 4 5 
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Goods imported by Britiſh ſhips, at Peterſ- 


burgh, in 1777. | 


5 ua. ale Value. 


: 105 . 
2, 154 Poods* of Allum „ 
214 — Benzoin 2,565 
8,080 — Brimſtone 985 12 
11,482 — Campeachy wood 4,592 16 
579 ———— Cheeſe 706 4 
126 — Cochineal 5, 40 © 


1,288 —— Coffee 2,060 16 


I; ———- Confectionary | 61 16 
WT Copper { ae” 1 
978 —— Kück 66 6 
* 6 —— Coral ; %, 0 
| Gum Arabic 129 16 


1,966 —— Indigo 24,96 4 

58,804 — Lead | 21,169 9 
568 —— Muſtard 1,362 12 
Quantity. 

*A pood, 36 | pounds Avoirdupois Weight. 


69 


i ä 
| Quantity, | ens. 
5.24 Poods of Oil 623 16 
46 — Olibanum 92 0 
1,420 [— Pepper 3,418 16 
37 — Pewter * 
22h — Plates of gold 2 4 
ee $759 x 
608 — Rice 243 12 
1 OI 996 8 
| OO ditto raw 
409 — Salammoniac 1,636 4 
. 15,874 — Tin 25,398 8 
606 — Tobacco and) 
85 unte 5 182 8 


Verdigreaſe 393 
206,816 Arſhines* Bays' 20, 956 
100,494 —— been 5 
ous & camblets 3 34 
32,412 —  Camblets 6,880 


iF1 


C2 * bh Quantity: 5 


An arſhine, 28 inches. 


12 


3 


r 


ul | Value. 
© Quantity. FI. ents. 
164,205 Arſhines Cottons = 1 
7422 5 0 
printing -J- 
37.132 Fine cloth 


a 55,642 12 


r 5 Cotton, vel-" 


162,007 —— Ordin. cloth 


— 
Ly 


vets, velve- þ 17,364 © 
as ot i. fog 5 
45.995 — ge W „ne 12 
9.828 — Flannelss 3589 12 
16 225 — Phlug and ſhag 1,986 © 
36 5,896 — Shalloons 24,881 12 
| 37-895 — FTabourets 9,652 16 
Clothes ready 5 
made j wy 
Hats 607 * cnc for gt 158 
an Linen and TITS 
LLC x 342 16 
print. handker. | 
-- > Muſlinandcambric1, 108 0 
| 4 Rust Quilting 25 2,853 0 
5 Ribbands 133 © 
S.ctockings 


9 
* %A 


1 


* 


Lace and ruffles — 


6 


; Sundry woollen ditt 2, 131 
Toys and millenary. + 9,490 


Butter — 156 
The | | 


: 1 7 4 
many. 7 14 £3.24 Ft 2 
* 1 bp : k 4 
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Cutlery and hardware 19,181 


Diamonds and precious n A 
d „ TG 
Earthen ware — 5,890 


b 
2 7 — * * 
4 . : * Se % 


Frames for pictures 832 
Furniture -— — 7 312 


Hops 


C 3 


j % F | | | | a Value. 


16 
16 


a dreſſed and undteſſed 519 


(„ 


| Value. 


/ gh 


Mathematical inſtruments 1458 


once) inſtruments TE 


| 
p- 
* . 


Nuts — 


Pearls a 
Pencils and black led 674 
| Pictures and copper plates 3 „601 5 
1 Pickles eee oli | 


Pork and hams | — 57 


. drope— — 13 

Stone and marble — 822 
Snuff bones — 24 
Tutanag — 141 


F. 
4 


16 


16 


12 


apts 5 Palue. 
| Whips and walking ſticks 158 16 
| Wine and mineral water 434 © 
| Wood for coaches, furni- 4 4. 070 8 
ture, &c. g „„ 
131 Horſes - —— 290 0 
a 10 "tl gef beaver Ane 27,316 . © 
239,907 Bottles — 25,380 8 
_ 3-282 Hogſheads of Burton ale 26,255 - © 
61 Coaches and harneſs. 2,064 4 
Clocks and watches A: 142 16 
193 Dozen of cyder 1 54 16 
195 ee ee 781 16 
3-556 Cheſts of n and nuts 5817 12 
lemons ” 
10,703 Otter- n l 405 4 
116 Reams of paper = 45 4 
13 Ankers of ſhrub and rum 98 8 
wag Hoglheads of vinegar F147 16 


S ˖· 03 hy 


1 Value. 
Baundry drugs and colours 865 © - 
 _ . Sundry ſmall articles 590 16 


1 
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£423,942 12 
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Jo trifling minds ſuch enumerations 
will appear trifling ; they cannot expand 
their imaginations; they cannot embrace 
ſuch a multiplicity of objects in the ag- 
gregate; and, conſidering them but fingly, 
they think them beneath their attention. 
But the greater ſouls, who, under the di- 
rection of the Deity,” and like the Deity 
watch over the dignity. of nations at large, 
and conſult for the ſafety and the happineſs 
of millions of individuals, who ſee the 
infinite concatenations, and view the nice 
dependencies of one thing from another, | 


* 
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will acknowledge, that it is the faireſt, 
and, at the fame time, the moſt evident 
mode 


a 
mode of arguing on the importance of come 
mercial ſubjects. Arithmetical calculations, 
grounded on real facts, carry conviction with 
them : to underſtand them, to be convinced, 
and to ſubmit to them, requires but natural 
ſenſe, and natural equity. It is no more de- 
rogatory to the dignity of thoſe who ſit at the 
helm of government, or of thoſe who ſway 
the moſt brilliant ſceptres, to count the 
yards of cloth made in a loom; to reckon 
the candles burnt by the pooreſt manufac- 
turer; or to calculate the planks of tho 
humbleſt cottage, than it is degrading to the 
ſame God, who bounded the heavens with 
his golden compaſs, who meaſured the earth 
with a ſpan, to count the hairs of our 
heads, to watch over each grain of ſand 
that keeps in the fury of the ocean, and to 
weigh each drop of water, that __ our 
een from pole to 00 8 
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But before I proceed any further to ſpeak 
of the importance of this trade, I muſt re- 

move an objection very weighty in appear- 
ance, and which will ſeem obvious to every 
reader, that will be at the trouble to com- 
pare the calculations of imports and exports, 
as TY ſtand 3 in the above ſtatement, 


* 


The e of f mankind imagine, that 
a - binds cannot be profitable to a country, 
where the imports ſell ſor a conſiderably 
greater price than the exports ; but the im- 
ports in our Ruſſian trade, fell for a three 
times greater price than our exports, and 
therefore our Ruſſian trade cannot be very 
profitable to us, how profitable ſoever it | 
5 6 be to the NE" 3 FL PEW | 


This objection may have weight with ſu- 
perficial readers, and, indeed, with all thoſe 
who, without being ſkilled in the great art of 


national commerce, conſider the exports and 
im ports 


( 

imports of a nation at large, in tlie ſame 
light as they would conſider the exports and 
imports of an individual merchant, in 
one individual branch of trade. But 
the parity does not hold, and the objec- 
tion has been anſwered: long ago, by the 
greateſt authority in mercantile matters; 
Sir Joſiah Child, whoſe words are ſo ap- 
polite to the preſent purpoſe, that T ſhall 
here cite them at full length; his authority 
will add weight to the reaſoning ; ** This 
* rule, ſays he, barely confidered, is fallible, 
e anderroneous, as to particular and diſtinct 
* trades, This will appear, if it be con- 
46 ſidered, that a true meaſure of any par- 
« ticular trade, as to the profit or loſs of 
„ the nation thereby, cannot be taken by 
* the conſideration of ſuch trade in itſelf 
e ſingly, but as it ſtands in reference, and 
ig ſubſervient to the general trade of 
* the kingdom. For it may ſo fall out, 
* that there may be ſome places to which 

SS „ 
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* little of o our Engliſh manufactures are 
« exported, and yet the commodities we 
* have from thence may be ſo neceſſary to 
* the carrying on our trade in general, or 
* ſome other particular trades, that with- 
* out them the nation would youre: de- 
ce cline and me in trade. 2 
j! « i Nan in this 555 if we ſhould:mea- 
. ſure ſuch a particular trade by the afore- 
* faid notion of the balance, we ſhould 
« find the imports abundantly exceed the 
«© exports, and ſo be ready to conclude 
ec againſt ſuch trade as deſtructive; 3 
* whereas, notwithſtanding it may, in 
«© truth, be avery neceflary, beneficial trade, 
«* and to the very great advantage of the 
e nation.— As for inſtance The trade of 
% Denmark and Norway, the | imports 
« from. whence are certainly many times 
« the value of our native commodities ex- 


. ported thither ; and yet it cannot be 
| „denied, 


| (29) 
* denied, but that trade is advantages 
« to the kingdom, not only becauſe” it 
«© gives, or would give, employment to 
e two or three hundred fail of Engliſh 


« ſhipping, (if we did a little mend our 


«© act of navigation) but principally, be- 


© cauſe the commodities imported from 


* thence, as timber, pitch, deals, and 


« tar, are of ſuch neceſſary uſe, in order 


*« to the building and ſupplying our 
« ſhipping, that without them he 
4 trades. would not be n on. 


It will not be denied by the Hon. 


&«& Eaſt- India Company, but they import 
„ much more goods into England than 
they export; and that to purchaſe the 
«© fame; they carry out quantities of gold 


and ſilver annually ; yet no man that 
* underſtands any thing of the trade of 
% the world, will affirm, that England 
5 loſeth by that trade.” Thus ſpeaks that 

. | excellent 


ee UÞÞ 1 
excellent writer, much to out preſent pur- 
poſe; and a little after he ſays—** The 
©& reaſon of all this is evident, for; where 
% a great trade is driven, eſpecially where 
% much ſhipping is employed, whatever 
& becomes of the poor merchant that 
& drives the trade, multitudes of people 
4 will be certain gainers; as his Majeſty, 
1 and his officers of cuſtoms, beſides ſhip- 
« wrights, - butchers, brewers, bakers, 
"mM rope-makers, - porters, ſeamen, manu« 
e facturers, carmen, lightermen, and all 
* other artificers and people that depend 
*« on trade and ſhipping; which, indeed, 
© more or leſs, the whole kingdom doth.“ 


Now on this, I need but aſk my readers, 
with what warmth Sir Joſiah would have 
ſpoken on our preſent. trade with Ruſſia, 
in which we employ not two hundred or 
three hundred fail of ſhips, but one thou- 

ſand one hundred, in which we import ſo 


* ts Ai 


many 
> > 
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many articles, not only fubſervient to the 
general trade of the kingdom, but alſo of 
uch neceſſary uſe, in order to the Rs 
| end ſupplying our ſhipping, 


But obſerve the 2 concatenation 
of our marine intereſt with this commerce. 
Surely we could not cheriſh and encourage 


itt too much, were it only to import the 


materials neceſſary. for the building of our 
ſhips ; but, behold, we import theſe very 
materials in Britiſh bottoms; and thus in 
the very importation, we keep alive a fleet 
of one thouſand one hundred veſſels, while 
ve treaſure up materials for future fleets, 
to enrich the nation in time of peace, and 
defend it in time of war. Not leſs than 
twenty-two thouſand ſailors are conſtantly 
employed in manning theſe veſſels. What 
a nurſery for our warlike fleets! 


| The 
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The loſs Great-Britain ſuſtained by a 
diminution of the American trade, would 
have been very ſeverely felt, both in her 
manufactories and in her marine powers, 
had ſhe been unable to ſubſtitute a new em | 
ployment for her ſlups and ſcamen, in an 
increaſe of trade to Ruſſia; an increaſe 


more than — to — dieination which 


k eee e ene een, 


The 178 which Fig F —* had i in 
i Hat by. aſſiſting the Americans to tear 
themſelves away from their allegiance ta 
England, was not 1⁰ much. 19. increaſe 
their own commerce, as to. Leſſen ours N 


and in leſſening our commerce ce to leſſen 
our naval power. France triumphed at 
our loſs of America, in the thought of 
having deprived us of a moſt fruitful ſup. 
ply of ſeamen, in the fleets. that uſed ta 
fail acroſs the Atlantic. But her arts were 
in vain. The fleets which ſhe had ſeen 


2 lopped 


T8375) 
lopped off in the Atlantic, which the 
hoped were deſtroyed beyond recovery,” ſhe 
grieves to ſee ſtart up again with redoubled 
vigour with redoubled multitudes in the 
Baltic. 


Not Hydra ſtronger, when diſmember'd, roſe 
Againſt Alcmena's much enduring fon, 

Grieving to find from his repeated blows, 
The foe redoubled and his toil begun. 


HoR. 4. 4 


The Ruſſia trade has long yy conſi- 
dered by the people on our N orthern 
coaſts, in in the fame light as our Eaſt and 
Weſt-India trades, by the inhabitants g 
London, Briſtol, and Liverpool, to wit, 
te inexhaulſtible ſource of all their 
riches. 


Thouſands of ſhip-builders are con- 
ſtantly employed in equipping theſe fleets 
in the ſeveral out- ports, and are immedi- 

-D ately 


„ 
ately ſent off to the King's ee, 
en called for. 


The ſhips thenſchres are ready at hand, 
[ in caſe of any ſudden emergency, to be 
i armed and converted into tranſports. 


And in addition to the one thouſand one 

| hundred veſſels already mentioned, as ac- 

| tually employed in carrying on this com- 
merce between Ruſſia and Great-Britain, 
I muſt not forget to point out many hun- 

| dreds of others, which after the Ruſſian 
produce has been landed in our ware- 


houſes, ö has paid the | duties, an d been 
re-{hipped again, export g it to America: 


France, Spain, Portugal, and to many _ 


Ports in the Mediterranean ſea. 


Nor will it be foreign to my preſent 

\ purpoſe to mention here, that during the 
late, American war, England, deprived of 
42 EO oo: 


n 

her uſual ſupplies of ſhips from that coun- 
try, found an ample reſource in the friend- 
| ſhip of Ruſſia, whoſe Empreſs favoured the 
Britiſh ſubjects with an unlimited permiſ- 
ſion, to build what number of ſhips they 
pleaſed 'in her dominions, for the uſe of 
our government. Accordingly,” about ten 
fail of large ſhips, each of the average bur- 
then of 1200 tons, were annually con- 
ſtructed in Ruſſia, whence they immedi- 
ately failed for London, to be employed in 
the publick ſervice of our country. The 
benefit of ſo ſeaſonable a reinforcement was 
certainly great, as our nation could ſcarce, 
if at all, have furniſhed veſſels of ſuch 
magnitude, amidſt the embarraſſments of 
ſo diſaſtrous a war. | 


This is as accurate a detail, as circum- 
ſtances allow me to gather, of our trade 
with Ruſſia. I will here recapitulate the 
whole in few words, that every reader, 
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even the moſt anſkilled in commercial mat- 
ters, may ſee the importance of it; 


iſt. We import from Ruſſia annually, 
a great quantity of iron, deals, hemp, 
maſts, flax, wrought and unwrought, tal- 
low, pitch, tar, and other articles, to 

the value of 3 of . 


— eee us ne 
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2dly. We export to Ruſſia annually, a 2 
great variety of our "manufactures, to the 


value of at leaſt I OOTY ſterling. 


zdly. We import and export Habs com- 
modities in Britiſh bottoms, the freight- 
age of which amounts to 450,000l, *': 


4thly. The chief of theſe articles im- 
ported to us, are the neceſſary materials 
for CP ANTE PUT 


5thly. 
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5thly. This trade keeps alive a flect of 
1,100 Britiſh ſhips, and employs no leſs 
— Britiſh ſeamen ; 22,000 not 
enervated by the warmth of milder cli- 
mates, but hardened by the colds and froſt 
of the Baltic. 


6thly. Moſt of our manufactories de- 
rive either their materials or their * 
1. from this e 
Ithly. Gupta receives annually, 
between 7 and Soo, oool. duties, on the 


exports and imports of this trade. 


If all this cannot convince both the 
Sovereign and his Miniſters, tlie Parlia- 
ment and the Nation at large, of the im 
portance of this trade, we muſt ſay, that 
there neither is, nor can be, any import- 
ance in trade, and that Britain can hold 
. balance of Europe without her trade; 

5 D 3 1 that 


1 


that her Buds can ſubſiſt can be manned | 


can conquer without her trade — that 


her importance abroad —her 1; plendour ih: 
home, and the faſces of the main are inde- 


pendent of her trade, 


But let us view all theſe advantages in 


ſtill another light; if any man be ſo blind : 


as not to ſee their magnitude at preſent, 


let us refer him to future probabilities, 


let us ſay the trade of Ruſſia, ſuch as it 


has been fince the independence of America, 


is only i in its infancy? Is it not a gigantic 
infancy ? Can it advance with greater 
ſtrides to the higheſt pitch of commercial, 
of civil, of political importance? The 
number of Britiſh ſhips that traded to 
Ruflia in 1778, has this year been almoſt 


doubled; and as the population of that 


country increaſes, the quantity of our ex- 
ports will annually increaſe with it. The 


ſame year, which is only ten years ago, 
the, trade of Peterſburgh was upwards of 
3,360, oool. 


"= 
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3,360, oool. in exports and imports; of 
which more than one-third was carried on 
by the Engliſh. This branch alone, 
therefore, muſt of itſelf have formed an 
important commerce, even in its infancy.' 
Then 250 Britiſh veſſels were inſufficient 
to graſp our ſhare of the trade; but the 
late year, 1788, no leſs than 550 have 
been employed in that harbour, and 550 
in the others, 


And here, again, I am glad to back my 
ſentiments, with the greater authority of 
Sir Joſiah Child. Having himſelf aſked' 
the queſtion, how the balance of trade is 
the beſt reſolved, he anſwers thus The 
* beſt and moſt certain diſcovery, to my 
« apprehenſion, is to be made from the | 
* increaſe or diminution of our trade and 


* ſhipping in general. For if our trade 
“ and ſhipping diminiſh, whatever profit 
* particular men may make, the nation 

D4 * undoubtedly 
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uadouhtadly loſeth ; and on the con- 


trary, if our trade and ſhipping in- 
creaſe, how ſmall or low ſoever the 
profits are to | private men, it is an in- 


c 
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fallible indication, that the nation in 
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general thrives ; for I dare affirm, and 


that categorically, in all parts of the 
whole world, wherever trade is great and 
continues ſo, and grows daily more 


great and increaſeth in ſhipping, and 
that for a ſucceſſion, not of a few years 


but of ages, that trade muſt be national- 
ly profitable, As a town where only a 
fair is kept, if every year the number 


of people and commodities. do aug- 
ment, that town, however the-markets 


are, will gain; whereas, if there come 


ſtill fewer and fewer people and com- 


modities, that place will decline and 


decay. 


And here I conclude, and hope the pub- 


ck will conclude with me, that the Ruſ- 


ſian 


3 
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gan trade is important to this nation — im- 
porant in its exports and imports im- 
portant to our navy important to the con- 
veniences of private liſe important to 
many manufactories important in its con- 
| ſequences, and important in the revenue 
which government draws from it. 


- Upon: theſe conſiderations, I preſume, 
it was, that a ſolemn treaty of: commerce 
and navigation was concluded in 1734, be- 
tween his Majeſty George II. and Anne, 
Empreſs of Ruſſia; and upon the fame 
conſiderations, the treaty was renewed in 
1766, between his preſent Majeſty George 
III. and Catharine II. A treaty advan- 
. tageous, honourable, friendly, and partial 
to this nation. And all this I addreſs to 
the friends of commerce, only as introduc- 


| tory to one plain one important queſtion, 


Way 
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Way DOES NoT THIS NATION | RE 
NEW THE SAID COMMERCIAL TREATY 
wiTH Russ14 ? I appeal to every friend 
of my country to every friend of the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration to every friend of the 
preſent oppoſition, whether the queſtion 
be not worthy of a ſerious conſideration. 


We have renewed our treaties of com- 
merce with Portugal; we have renewed 
our treaties of commerce with Spain; we 
bave ſtipulated ſomething or other of a 
paltry commerce with America; and what 
is moſt wonderful, we have formed a la- 
borious, dubious kind of commercial treaty 
with France and nothing is ſaid about 
the trade of Ruſſia. 


The long friendſhip that has ſubſiſted 
between Great-Britain and Ruſſia, makes 
a renewal of the treaty of commerce de- 
voutly to be wiſhed, by every friend of this 
country, 


( 49 ) 
country. The advantages to both coun 
tries have been very great; but how great 
ſoever they may have been to this, they 
have been ſtill greater to Ruſſia. 


The Ruſſians will ever own, that in 
their commerce with Great- Britain, they 
have been treated with more juſtice, with 
more generoſity, and with fuller confidence 
by our merchants, than by the merchants 
of any other nation of Europe. We are 
not content barely to give them long credit 
for the money due to us, and to pay them 
the moment our money is due to them, 
but we even lend or advance them immenſe 
ſums at the beginning of every year, to 
enable them to travel into the interior parts 
of their country during the winter, and to 
purchaſe there every ſpecies of commodity, 
which they afterwards bring down to et 
harbours in {| * g or ſummer, 


It 
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It is owing to this cuſtom of advancing 
rhoney to the Ruſſian merchants, many 
months before they deliver the goods, that 
the trade of Ruſſia has been greatly in- 


' creaſed, and has circulated riches _— 


out her * W | 


OT. 4 


There is no nation on the records of hiſ.. 
tory, that has ſo rapidly riſen from a ſtate 


of darkneſs and barbariſm, to that height 
of ſplendour and civilization, as the Ruſ- 


ſians have done during this century. The 


cauſes of this rapid and wonderful change 
| have been many; but I will venture to af- 


firm, that her intercourſe with Great-Bri- 
tain has been the greateſt. 


It is with reaſon that we look up to 
Peter the Great, as to the moſt glorious 
monarch of this age, and poſterity will 
ever relate his deeds with praiſe and admi- 
ration.ä— But the ſame poſterity, if it do 


Juſtice - 
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juſtice to merit, will be equally laviſh of 


its praiſes in the commendation of the pre- 
ſent Empreſs, who by her ſuperior wiſ- 
dom and perſeverance, has raiſed ſo glo- 
rious a ſuperſtructure on the foundations 
which had been laid by him. He knew 
that the intereſt of Ruſſia depended on her 
connexion with England; he came in 
perſon to our Court, to cement the friend- 
ſhip that already ſubſiſted between the two 
nations, and was permitted to work in 
our dock- yards, to obtain clearer notions 
of building future fleets, for the defence, 
and for the commerce of his country. 
The great plans that he had formed, ſhe 
has executed; the glorious things which 
he had meditated, ſhe has realized. Can 
any one imagine, that ſo enlightened an 
Empreſs, and at the ſame time ſo zealous 
for the intereſt of her country, will ne- 
glect the moſt powerful means of aggran- 
dizing it, ſo clearly pointed out to her in 

So her 
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her connexions with Great=Britain;—« 
While ſhe reſides at Peterſburgh, can ſhe 
fail to know, that upwards of 2,000;0001. 
ſterling balance in the favour of Ruſſia, 


reſults from her trade with us. Withdraw 


the commodities we export to Ruflia, dry 


up the ſource of import and export duties 
which are paid her from the commerce of 


Great-Britain, and tell me how ſhe will 
furniſh her armies, build her fleets, . or 
maintain her wars. There is no Ruſſian, 
who is a friend to his own country, but 
what muſt be at the fame time a friend to 
Great- Britain. There is no Ruſſian who 
is acquainted with the importance of com- 
merce, but what muſt heartily wiſh to ſee 
a renewal of their commercial treaty with 


Our friendſhip for Ruſſia ſeems to 


have been cooled without reaſon. The 
armed neutrality has been for years in 


every 


K 

every one's mouth, and no one will im⸗ 
partially conſider the ſenſe of the words. 
We have ſcowled with malignant eyes, 
on ſhips that were armed as much 
againſt F rance or Spain, as againſt us. 
We have cried out offence, where no 
offence was; and we have thought our- 
ſelves injured while we have been cheriſhed. 
Are we conſcious of a more piratical ſpirit 
than our neighbours ? Were not the Ruſ- 
ſian ſhips armed only to protect the flight 
commerce carried on under their own flags? 
Were they not equally armed againſt every 
accidental rapine of the French privateers, 
and of the Engliſh, of the Americans, 
and of the Spaniſh; and when the Hol- 
landers, who were the main branch of 
the armed neutrality, became a party con- 
cerned in the war, they were armed againſt 
every e * of their privateers 
allo. 


Will 


(N 


F Will a nation armed againſt Britain, 
brandiſh her ſword againſt us with one 
hand, and build ſhips for us with the 


other? How happy ſhould I be to tear 


away the veil, that has hitherto concealed 


the truth, of things from my country. In 
the midſt of fo widely extended a war, 
while America, Spain, and France, ſent 
out ſwarms of privateers and larger vel- 
ſels to plunder, to ſink, to deſtroy, at any 
| rate, the Britiſh commerce; and Britain, 
in return, . poured out her undaunted thou- 


ſands to check their rapine ; to protect her 


own | commerce; to retaliate ON. her diſtant 
enemies and on her invaders ; it was neceſ- 
_ fary for the peaceful powers in the North, 
to take ſome little care of their own ſubjects. 


In the heat of ſo furious a war, there 


is no one ſo unacquainted with military 


licentiouſneſs, as not to know, that the 


lookers on muſt be on their guard, or muſt 
ſuffer 


( 49 ) 

ſuffer violence from one party or the other. 
And can they be on their guard without 
garriſoning their towns on land, or with- 
out arming their veſſels at ſea. The Hol- 
landers, therefore, the Danes, the Swedes, 
and the Ruſſians, armed their veſſels, com- 
bined together in mutual defence, and 
called their combination the armed neutra- 
lity. Is this arming againſt Britain ?—Was 
ever a Britiſh ſubject injured by the Ruſ- 
ſians acceding to the armed neutrality ? 
But Ruſſia had received many favours from 
Great-Britain. She had fo. What then ? 
Was ſhe therefore to let every one, Spa- 
niards, French, Americans, Engliſh, plun- 
der her veſſels, without attempting to 
defend them ? Believe me, the French 
on this occaſion, brought into play one of 
the moſt curious manceuvres of policy, 
that has been known of in this century. 
They were conſcious, that the powers of 
the North had armed their fleets to act on 
yo 3 720 
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the defenſive only; but as ſo many na- 


tions were already in arms againſt us, they 


induſtriouſly circulated the report, that all 
the North, and Ruſſia in particular, had 
armed to check the inſolence of the 
haughty Iſlanders. Such was their lan- 
guage ; a language replete with falſehood 
and inſult, and which was fooliſhly re- 
echoed in our own papers. The falſe alarm 
ſounded through the nation, and as rapidly 
as undeſervedly ob tained univerſal credit, 
But let us ſuppoſe, what is abſolutely 
falſe, that in this armed neutrality, Ruſſia 
betrayed a glimmering of | hoſtility againſt 
us. Is that ſo. unpardonable an offence, 
that rather than forget it, we ſhall be ready 
to fore g0 or to overlook the many advan- 
tages reſulting from her important com- 
merce? Did not the Danes, did not 
the Gallic Court of Sweden, commit the 
ſame offence againſt us? Did not Hol- 
land lay aſide her neutrality, and join in 

open 
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open war againſt us? Or did America, 


France, and Spain, ſhew very friendly diſ- 


poſitions towards us? Still with France, 
with Spain, with America, we are endea- 
vouring to unite ourſelves in commercial 
treaties. In favour of Holland we have 
expended great ſums of money, and have 
been up in arms; we are in perfect amity 
with Denmark; and in favour of Sweden, 
we have lately perſuaded Denmark to ob- 


ſerve a neutrality in the preſent war be- 


tween the Ruſſians and Turks. And what 
ſhall we do in favour of Ruſſia ?— 
Let us repreſent to the Miniſter the im- 
portance of this trade - let us entreat him 


to add ſtability to this importance, by a 


renewal of the former treaties; ſurely in 


his prudence, he will ſee there can be no 


unſurmountable obſtacle to our wiſſes - and 


to point out a means of ſerving his country, 


will be the ſureſt means of pleaſing him. 
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